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Eke Aational Conference of Charities ® Correction. 


The National Conference of C Charities and Correction was organized in'1874, 
and has met annually since that time. It is composed not only of representatives 
‘of charitable and correctional institutions and societies, but also of other men and 
women who are interested in the broad field of charity in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico, and has at the present time nearly 1,200 members. 

The meetings of the Conference are very enjoyable. They bring together a 
large body of people who are earnestly interested in good works, and who consti- 
tute a delightful fellowship. The Conference holds fora week General meetings 
are held daily, and section meetings are held both morning and afternoon for the 


discussion of special subjects, such as College Settlements, Charity Organization, * 


Dependent Children, Insanity, Juvenile Reformation, Prison Reform, Hospitals, 
Municipal and County Charities, etc 


The Conference has no tests of membership. It opens a free platform to all 
who are interested in these branches of Sociology.. It formulates no platform and 
passes no resolutions, except resolutions of thanks, etc. It publishes its discussions 
in the annual volume of Proceedings; each writer is responsiblefor his own opinions; 
and the volume of Proceedings comprises the latest and freshest thoughts upon 
these subjects. 

The annual membership fee of $2.50 is applied as follows: a, To the publica- 
tion of the Proceedings, which cost in 1895, delivered, $1.20 per copy; 4, to the 
publicatfon of the National Bulletin of Charities and Correction; ¢, to the expenses 
of the Conference, postage, printing, clerk hire, investigations, etc. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

New members are received at any time. Eath member joining during 1897 
will receive the Proceedings of the Toronto Conference and the Nationa) Bulletin 
for one year. Attendance on the meetings is not a condition of membership; but mem 
bers attending obtain reduced fares, hotel rates, ete. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 

The Proceedings of 1895 (The New Haven Conference) were of special value. 
We have still.a limited supply of this volume, which we will furnish, express pre- 

_ to new memibers only, at half price, (75c. per copy,) until further notice. 
hose wishing to avail themselves of this offer should order immediately. 
SETS OF PROCEEDINGS. 

We receive frequent inquiries for sets of the Proceedings. The first Conference 
was held in 1874. We can furnish the volumes for every year except 1875, 1876, 
1879 and 1880, but we have a very small sepply of the volumes ing 1887, 
—— 1874 and 1884. We can furnish these volumes at $1.50. eac or in quanti- 
ties of five or more, at $1.25 each, bound in cloth. 

Those « who cannot afford to purchase the entire set would do Se to begin with 

The volume for 1893 is the most important volume yet . It con- 

an historical summary of the work aioe and in the United 

- States for twenty years, with an index of the preceding volw Its value is in- 
dicated by the fact nas we have sold 350 copies ‘of the sues of 1893 since 
Jan. ty 3695. * 
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there’s 
only 
one- Railroad 


That operates its trains on the famous block 
system between the Twin Cities, Milwaukee 
and Chicago; 

That lights its trains by electricity throughout; 

That uses the celebrated electric berth reading 
lamp; 

That runs four splendidly equipped passenger 
trains every day from St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis through to Chicago via Milwaukee; 


And that road is the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 
« St. Paul 


It also operates steam-heated vestibuled trains, 
carrying the latest private compartment cars, 
library buffet smoking cars, and palace draw- 
ing-room sleepers. 

Parlor cars, free reclining chair cars and the very 
best dining car service. 

For lowest rates to any point in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, apply to ticket agents, or 
address 

GEO. H. HEAFFORD, J. T. CONLEY, 


Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, Ass't Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NoTeE.—Elegantly equipped trains from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis through to Peoria, St. Louis and 
Kansas City daily. 


JAILS, LOCHEUVUPS AWD POLICES CELLS. 


The Yan Dorn tron Works Go. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JAIL ARCHITE€TS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Burglar-Proof Prison Cells, Luckup Cages and Police Cells. 


Headquarters for Iron and Steel Cages for County Jails, Prisons, Station Houses, 
Lockups, Doors, Window Guards and Special Plumbing 
Fixtures for prisons of all kinds. 


We manufacture a complete line ol Prison Work. We make Iron CeLus of all sizes 
to suit requirements. Our County Jails are ABSOLUTELY SECURE against cutting, filing o1 
breaking, and have the best and most modern conveniences in the way of ventilation. ad 
mission of light to cells, convenience and safety to the jailer, security of the prisoners 
and general mechanical appearance of the work. We furnish plans for jail rooms and res- 
idences. and for town lockups, in great variety and would respectfully ask Counties, Towns 
and Villages to correspond with us before taking action in regard tothe purchase of Cages 
or the adoption of plans for the same. Wehave had Ten Years’ experience in this line 
Our Police Cells, Cages and Jails are known all over the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTICES OF PUBLIC LETTINGS SOLICITED. 


Office and Salesroom, 1793 East Madison Avenue, near Woodland Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE PAULY JAIL BLDG, & MFG, CO, —— 
— ee _ Prison Builders and Manufacturers of 
oer ii 7” and Iron Prison Cells. ..... 


THE GiLLETTE-HERz0G MFG. Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS AND BRIDGE BUILDERS. 


JAILS AND PRISONS. STEEL STRUCTURES, 
FIRE PROOF BUILDINGS. RIVETED PIPE. 
TRAVELING CRANES. WATER TOWERS. 


STAND PIPES AND TURNTABLES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
STAIR AND ELEVATOR WORK. HEAVY_AND LIGHT CASTINGS. 
BEAMS, COLUMNS, LINTELS, ANGLES AND TEEs. 


Alabama . 

Alaska... 

Arizona 
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Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware re 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
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IHinois 

Indiana 
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lowa 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
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Minnesota .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri. . 
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Nebraska 
Nevada. 
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A CHRONICLE OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION AND KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS 


VoLuME I FEBRUARY, 1897 NUMBER 2 

This number of the NATIONAL BULLETIN OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION is sent to many who are not yet members of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

You are invited to become a member of the Conference, if not al- 
ready a member. There are no limitations to membership, and at- 
tendance on the conference it not a condition. The membership fee of 
$2.50 includes the volume of Proceedings of 500 pages, octavo, cloth 
bound, price $1.50; and the NATIONAL BULLETIN OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION for one year, price $1.00 

The Conference has now about 1,200 members, whose distribution 
by states, institutions, societies, etc., will be found on page 62. 

On the fly leaf will be found a blank for remittance, and a state- 
ment of the purposes of the Conference. A return envelope is enclosed. 

If you are not yet prepared to become a member of the Conference, 
you are invited to subscribe for the BULLETIN, price $1.00. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


For several years an earnest desire has been expressed that the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction should hold one of 
its meetings at New Orleans. It was difficult to arrange for such a 
Meeting, because the Nationul Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion usually meets in June or July, a season of the year unsuitable 
for a southern meeting. A further difficulty was found in the long 
journey required for many of the northern members of the Confer- 
ence. Many of the members of the Conference, however, have de 


sired to visit New Orleans, and the eloquent presentation made by Mr. 


ste 


5 Rae De wSediedoas 
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Michel Heymann at the Grand Rapids Conference induced the com- 
mittee on time and place to recommend New Orleans. The Conference 
was cordially disposed towards this recommendation, but the difficul- 
ties above mentioned stood in the way of holding the annual meet- 
ing at New Orleans. Finally a compromise was effected by arrang- 
ing for a special meeting, and a strong committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the meeting. 
OBJECTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Those who have been accustomed to attend the delightful annual 
sessions of the Conference during the past twenty years need not 
be told anything of its purposes. 

The National Conference is a gathering of people who are inter- 
ested in improved methods of caring for the dependent and delin- 
quent members of society. It knows no creed, promulgates no plat- 
form, rides no hobbies. It brings together Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews and Infideis, who take counsel together as to the best means 
of mitigating the world’s miseries and enlarging its charities. 

While the Conference is open to all, it is remarkably free from 
cranks. Its members are earnest people who are actively engaged in 
the work of helping humanity. The platform of the Conference is 
open to all comers for free discussion of the papers which are pre- 
sented, and these papers and discussions are left to produce their 
own effect, without bias from the members of the Conference. 

If not already a member of the Conference, you are invited to be- 


come one. If you cannot attend the Conference you will receive the 


published **Proceedings’ and the *‘NATIONAL BULLETIN.” Many 


of our members are unable to attend the meetings. (See blank on fly 
leaf.) 
REPRESENTATION. 

The New Orleans Conference will consist of representatives of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction from the North- 
ern states and delegates from the Southern states. Many of the 
members of the Conference have already signified their intention of 
attending the meeting. Delegates have already been appointed by the 
state board of Charities of Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and the other state boards have been requested to appoint delegates. 
The governors of the Southern states have been asked to appoint of- 


ficial delegates and a representation is anticipated from Louisiana, 
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Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky. Efforts are being made 
to secure representatives from the various state institutions in the 
United States, and, as far as practicable, from private institutions and 
societies. 

WHO ARE INVITED. 


[Invitations to the Conference are not only extended to its 1,200 


present members in all parts of the country, but to all who are espe- 


cially interested in the subject of charities and correction, including 


representatives of prisons, insane hospitals, soldiers’ homes, schools for 


THE NEW ORLEANS YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, IN WHICH THE 
CONFERENCE WILL MEET 
the deaf and blind, orphan aylums, hospitals for the sick, almshouses 
and other charitable institutions; also, to trustees and officers of 


prisons, jails, reform schools and the members and officers of charitable 
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societies of all kinds.There are no restrictions as to membership in the 
Conference. 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The citizens of New Orleans offer to the Conference the freedom 
of the city with true Southern hospitality. They propose to offer some 
delightful excursions and entertainments in order that the members 
of the Conference may become familiar with the institutions of the 
city and its interesting features. 

An efficient local committee has been organized under the leadership 
of Mr. Michel Heymann. 


all! 


‘ 
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THE PICKWICK HOTEL, CANAL AND ARUNDELET STREETS, HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, MARCH 4-7, 1897. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association building has been secured 
for the meetings of the Conference. 
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HOTEL RATES. 
The hotels of New Orleans cannot make any concessions until after 
the close of the Mardi Gras festival, March 2nd. For the Conference 


March 3d to March 8th, the hotel rates will be as follows: (European 


plan, rooms only): The Pickwick Hotel, $1.50 per day; (two in one 


orn 


room, $2.75.) The Hotel Royal, $1.00 per day; (two in a room, $1.50.) 


The St. Charles Hotel (American plan), $3.50 per day: (regular rates, 


$5.00 per day, up. 
The Headquarters of the Conference will be at the Pickwick Hotel, 
RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


From Southern Points.—The Southern States Passenger Association 


has made a round trip-rate of one fare for the Mardi Gras festivities 


which are to be heid at New Orleans, March 1-2, 1897. All persons 


attending the Confrence will be able to avail themselves of the Mardi 
Gras rates, provided they arrive in New Orleans not later than March 1, 
and return not later than March 27, 1897. 


mis 


These rates will be good 
from Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and points in the 


territory of the Southern States Passenger Association. 
From Chicago.—A rate of $25.00 will be made from Chicago to New 


Orleans and return, account Mardi Gras; tickets at this rate will be on 
sale Feb. 22 to 28, inclusive, good to return until March 27, 1897. The 


mite 


last day upon which this rate will be obtainable is Sunday, Feb. 28 


The fast train on the Illinois Central Railroad, leaving Chicago at 4 p. m. 


and reaching New Orleans at 6:40 p. m. of Monday, March 1, the day pre- 
vious to Mardi Gras. 


All routes quote the following rates to New Orleans and return, 


on the first and third Tuesday of each month, via Cincinnati or 
Louisville: from Chicago, $25.00 (leaving Chicago March 1 or 2; from 
Indianapolis, $24.25. Corresponding rates are offered by the Southern 
roads viz: Cincinnati, $21.00; Louisville, $23.00. These rates will not be 
available for those desiring to attend the Mardi Gras festival, and dele- 
gates using them must start on their return either on a Tuesday ora 
Friday, within twenty-one days. 


From the East.—No special railroad rates have been announced from 
Atlantic Coast points, but the Mardi Gras rates of the Southern States 
Passenger Association apply to Washington, D. C. 

The Cromwell Line of steamers offers a special rate of $50.00 for the 
round trip from New York to New Orleans. 
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Central Passenger Committee.The Central Passenger Committee has 
under advisement the question of special rates for Mardi Gras, covering 
the territory north of the Ohio river, east of Chicago and St. Louis and 
west of Bellaire, Pittsburg and Buffalo. The committee will take action 
Feb. 3, and the general secretary of the Conference will then be able to 
furnish information, on request. If practicable, a supplement will be 
enclosesd herewith, giving this information. 

Delegates desiring further information respecting transportotion 
should apply to their local ticket agents. If they cannot furnish infor- 
mation, Southern delegates should write to Mr. Michel Heymann, New 


Orleans, La.: Northern delegates to H. H. Hart. St. Paul, Minn. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE NEW OR. EANS 
CONFERENCE. 


The program is in the hands of Mr. Alexander Johnson, president 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. It is impos- 
sibie at this time to announce the complete program, but the outline 
which follows will indicate something of the feast which will be 
offered. The Conference will number among its members many of 
the leading representatives of charities and correction in the United 


States. Among those who are expected to participate are Hon. Robert 


Treat Paine, of Boston; President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
President of the National Prison Association; Hon. Richard 


Guen- 
ther and Hon. Lemuel Ellsworth, of the State Board of Control, of 
Wisconsin; Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D., lecturer in State University, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. W. 'T. Rolph, of Louisvillé, Ky.; Mr. W. H. 
Moore, of St. Louis, President of the Missouri State Convention of 
Charities and Correction; Dr. J. T. Searcy, of Tuscaloosa, Superin- 
tendent of the Alabama Bryce Hospital for the Insane; Mrs. E. E. 
Williamson, of Elizabeth, N. J., Secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association; Mr. N. S. Rosenau, Manager United Hebrew Charities, 
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of New York City; Maj. R. S. McClaughry, of Pontiac, Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois State Reformatory; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of 
Hull House, Chicago, Member of the Illinois Board of State Charities; 


Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago; Mrs. Jane McKinney, of Michigan, 
Sperintendent of the Penal and. Reformatory Department of the W. C. 
T. U.: Dr. Wm. 'T. Spratling, Superintendent of the New Hospital for 
Epileptics, at Sonyea, N. Y.; Hon. Bolton Smith, President of the 


Board of State Charities of Tennessee. 
PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE. 
Subject to change by the Executive Committee. 

(The persons named have been invited and are expected to take 
part as announced.) 

Thursday, March 4, 1897. 10 a.m. 

The Conference will meet at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building. 

An address of welcome will be delivered by Hon. Walter C. Flower, 
Mayor of Baltimore. 

Responses by leading delegates. 

Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, President of the Conference, will 
speak on “The Mother State and her Weaker Children.” 

Hon. Robert Treat Taine, of Massachusetts, President of the 
Twenty-Second National Conference, will speak of ’The Newer Char- 
ity, Its Methods and Its Aims.” 

Thursday, March 4th, 3 p.m. 

A conversational meeting will be held on “Child-Helping Agen- 
cies.” 

Mrs. L. W. Treat, of Grand Rapids, Mich, will introduce the sub- 
ject of “The Free Kindergarten.” 

Mr. N. 8S. Rosenau, of New York, will speak on ‘‘The Creche.” 

Thursday, March 4th, 8 p.m. 


The Conference will consider “Prison Reform.” 


General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, President of the National Prison As- 


sociation, and Chairman of the Board of State Charities of Ohio, will 
speak on “Prison Reform, or How Best to Deal With the Criminal 
Classes.” 


Major R. W. McClaughry, Superintendent of the State Reforma 
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tory at Pontiac, LL, will speak on “The Reformatory and the Parole 
System.” 

Miss Julia 8S. Tutwiler, of Livingston, Ala., will speak on “Jails 
and Poorhouses.” 


A discussion open to all will follow. 
Friday, March 5th, 10 a. m. 
Subject, “Care of the Insane.” 


Dr. J. T Searcy, of Bryce Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala., will speak on 
“The State’s Care of the Insane.” 


Dr. H. C. Byman, Superintendent of the State Insane Hospital at 


Cleveland, Ohio, will speak on “Methods of Care for the Insane— 
Retrospective.” 

Dr. J. M. Buchanan, Superintendent of Insane Hospital at Merid- 
ian, Miss., will speak on “Care of the Insane Poor.” 

Discussion will follow. 

Rabbi I. L. Leucht, of New Orleans, will read a paper on “The 
Charitable Associations of New Orleans.” 

Friday, March 5th, 3 p.m. 

A Conversational Meeting—Subject, “The College and other Social 

Settlements.” 


Representatives of some leading universities will take part. 
Friday, March 5th, 8 p. m. 


Subject—‘‘State dnd Municipal Charities.” 

Mr. U. H. Hart, Secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities, ‘will speak on “The Organization of State 
Charaties.” 

Mrs. E. E. Williamson, of Elizabeth, N. J., Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New Jersey, will speak on the “State 
Charities Aid Association.” 

Hon. R. D. MeGonnigle, of Pittsburg, Pa., will speak on “Muni- 
cipal Charities.” 


Discussion will follow 
Saturday, March 6th, 10 a m. 


Dr. 8S. J. Fort, of Ellicott City, Md., will speak on “The Care and 
Training of the Feeble-Minded.” 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., President of the Con- 
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ference, will speak on “What the Feeble-Minded Colony Means for 
the State.” 

Mr. W. H. Moore, of St. Louis, President of the Missouri State 
Convention of Charities and Corrections, will speak on “The Issue of 
Today.” 

Sulurday, March 6th. 3 pe. Mm. 


A conversational meeting will be led by Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
President of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, Md., who 
will intreduce the subject of “Associated Charities and the Friendly 
Visitor.” 

Saturday, March 6th. 8 p. mm. 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of New York, will speak on “The Business 
Management of Charity.” 

Supt. G. A. Merrill, of Owatonna, Minn., will speak on “The State 
System of Child-Helping.” 

Prof. James H. Dillard, of Tulane University, New Orleans, will 
speak on “The Scientific Study of Social Problems.” 

Sunday, March 7th. 

The Conference Sermon will be preached in the First Presbyterian 

Church by Rev. Benjamin M. Palmer, of New Orleans. 
Sunday Evening, March 7th. 

It is expected that addresses will be delivered in many churches by 

delegates of the Conference. 


THE MARDI GRAS FESTIVAL. 


The Conference has been set to take place immediately after the 
Mardi Gras festival, which occurs March Ist and 2nd, 1897. This 
unique festival is peculiar to the City of New Orleans. While the idea 
in which it originated was brought from France, it has assumed a 
unique and striking character which is all its own. 

The Mard: Gras festival proper always occurs on Shrove Tuesday, 
but it is preceded by a high festival on the Monday preceding, and 


indeed the city holds carnival for a week preceding. 


The characteristic feature of Mardi Gras are the beautiful parades, 


which are composed of floats illustrating allegorical subjects. This 
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display is prepared by certain secret societies, whose personnel, «as 


well as the subjects to be set forth, are carefully concealed from th: 
public. 
Both on Monday evening and on Tuesday evening there are he! 


balls, which are in keeping with the festive spirit of the carnival. 


MARDI GRAS PROCESSION. 


The presiding genius of Mardi Gras is Rex, who, with his queen, 
holds the keys of the city and grants its freedom to his festive sub- 
jects, with bright and sparkling ceremonies proper to the joyous 
spirit of the festival. 

It is claimed that no where in the world is there a more beautiful 
display or a more successful attempt to embody the spirit of harmless 
mirth and jollity, than at the Mardi Gras festival. 


NEW ORLEANS, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
[CONDENSED FROM “PROGRESSIVE NEW ORLEANS, 
BY CHARLES LAWRENCE DYER.] 


is one continued succession of stir- 


New Orleans 
“The Crescent City” or the “Queen 


The History of 


ring event and romantic incident. 
City of the South,” as she is known among her admirers, has had, 


since her foundation, a share of war and pestilence and misrule, such 
as but few communities have suffered, and survived, in a like period. 


These visitations have seriously affected her growth and prosperity 


THE CITY HALL 
and yet she is to-day the tenth city of the Republic with respect to 
Inhabitants and commercial importance, ranking next after San Fran- 
cisco in the list—New York, Philadelpbia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, 


St. Louis, Baitimore, Cincinnati, San Francisco 
tepublie is situated on the right 


The Southern metropolis of the 


"EE 20S he San Argr 
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bank of the Mississippi, ninety-two miles from its mouth. 

New Orleans was founded by Bienville in 1718, and until 1762 
remained a Trench city. In the latter it passed into Spanish hands 
and so remained until 1801 when Spain not unwillingly restored it to 
its original owners. In 1803 it finally came into the possession of the 
United States by what was known as the Louisiana purchase. 


Therefore out of its 186 years of corporate existence it was French 


THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


for 46 years, Spanish (in name) for 39 and has been American for 92. 
Nevertheless it still bears on ‘its face the marks of its French extrac- 
tion; in its architecture, manners, customs, etc. 

In 1805 the city of New Orleans was incorporated. In the seven 
years ending with 1810 the population had trebled, the very respectable 
figure of 24,552 inhabitants being recorded for the city. Commerce 


NEW ORLEANS. 


and trade expanded in like proportion. A steamboat having the same 
name as the city, forerunner of many more to come in after years, 
arrived at the levee in 1812. The period from 1830 to 1840, and that 
from 1850 to 1860 were decades of extraordinary prosperity and pro- 
gress. In the first of these the population of the city increased from 
49,826 to 102,191 souls; in the other, from 119,460 to 174,491. The city’s 
advance was amazing. But the four years of civil war, themselves a 
blank in commercial chronicles, were followed by times of unparalleled 
depression. Gradually, however, these evils have been overcome, and 
the promise of more satisfactory times is now being fulfilled. 

The past decade has been distinguished by some notable achieve- 
ments, chief of which, as marking the beginning of the new era 
which the facts in this article demonstrate, are }the Eads’simprove- 
ment to the mouth of the Mississippi, and the World’s Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

LOCATION AND GENERAL CONDITION. 

To the stranger is presented a city of infinite variety, infinite nov- 
elty and infinite charm. Picturesque in the extreme with its old 
Spanish and French buildings, many of which look as if they had 
been transplanted bodily from the ancient cities of those two coun- 


tries, as indeed they were almost (some of them) the tiles and brick 
being brought here by vessel in the early colonial days. The old time 


architecture in the French quarter is only matched by the old time 


customs and costumes. The sub-tropical verdure of the old gardens, 
the magnolias, jasmine and the moss hung oaks all tend to captivate 
the eye and tickle the nostril of the “stranger within the gates” until 
he is loath to leave so beautiful and novel a place. 

It is in its social customs, however, that the Crescent City differs 
most from other large centres of population. There are practically 
two cities, marked and distinct “Down town” or “Creole” New Orleans 
and “Up town” where the Americanized contingent of the community 
live. 

The former is French in manners, customs, sentiment and lan- 
guage with, of course, some modifications due to environment. The 
dividing line between these two communities is Canal street, the 
boardway of New Orleans. Here mingle the manhood and woman- 
hood of the two cities. 


It might not be out of place to mention here, that in Louisiana the 
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word “Creole” means “white” although there are many shades of 
signification. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY. 

For many years New Orleans had been regarded as the least 
changeable of American cities. Now everything is changed, alteration, 
innovation, and improvements may be seen on every hand. “Pro- 
gress” is the cry and look where you may in this broad land you will 


searcely find a more striking example of what the change is, from 


owaRd LGRARY 
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THE HOWARD LIBRARY AND MEMORIAL HOME. 
the old easy going time, to the new enterprising, energetic days of the 
present than in New Orleans. Way back in the ‘30’s there was a 
boom and at that time New Orleans bid fair to not only rival, but to 
out-shine New York, in point of commercial importance. Not since 
that time has this city been the scene of so much activity, and 
change as at present. All over the city, one may see signs of pros- 


perity, in the new buildings, residences, stores, office buildings and 
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factories, new business enterprises, and investments of every order. 
Side by side with these will be seen signs of social progress as well. 

During the past few years the entire street railroad system has been 
hanged from the horse to electricity. There are magnificent office 
buildings such as the Hennen Building and that of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, the palatial new St. Charles 
Hotel, besides many others of almost equal note; buildings which 
will compare favorably with the great office and hotel structures of 
any city in the world. There are innumerable schemes on foot for 
suburban reclamation and real estate promotion, extensive street pav- 
ing, levee building, wharf construction and park improvements. There 
is also a belt railroad. Then there is the drainage and sewerage, two 
separate undertakings which are progressing finely under able engin- 
eers. Until quite recently it was thought impossible to conduct an 
undergrowrd sewerage system owing to the topographical position of 
the city. Last but not least comes the great bridge enterprise, it be- 
ne the intention to span the great Mississippi, the Father of Waters. 
another feat which was until a few years ago thought to be an im- 
possibility. And yet New Orleans is not on a “boom.” It is instead 
a sort of awakening to an appreciation of its own strength, advantages 
and importance. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


Just previous to the breaking out of the war New Orleans was at 
the height of its prosperity, for during that year its trade, foreign and 
domestic, reached the grand aggregate of $324,000,000, a sum total 
which was destined for many years to remain the highest mark of its 
prosperity. From this height the four years of war brought it down 
to very nearly nothing. In 1876 the total commerce of all kinds 
mounted to $371,664,126. In 1895 the total commerce amounted to 
$455,659,481 or nearly eighty-four million dollars more. 

Althought the commerce of this city has grown largely in the 
vast few years the improvement in that branch is almost as nothing 
when compared with the great increase and improvement in its man- 


facturing interests. The city offers the finest kind of inducements for 


ihe investing of money in all sorts of manufacturing enterprises, and 


with cheap, raw materials. cheap lumber, coal, iron, cotton, wool, skins 


ind hides and with excellent labor and a good market for the products, 
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New Orleans is destined in time to become one of the greatest man- 
ufacturing centers of the United States. 

The city owns public buildings not counting public schools: mar 
kets, etc., valued at over $1,000,000 and has two large public parks 
which have cost it more than that sum. Its assets and revenues 
afford ample security for its very moderate debt. The city expends 
annually about $125,000 for the schools (which also receive State 
funds) $175,000 for police protection; $260,000 for the fire department; 
$52,000 for public charities; $20,000 for the health service; $70,000 
for drainage and $1,387,909 for the city’s indebtedness. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

Without a doubt, New Orleans is badly misunderstood abroad, as 
it bears a reputation in many parts of the country in the particulars 
of climate and sanitation which might have been partially right in the 
past but which are totally wrong as to the present. 

To begin with, the climate is not of the unbearable sort at all, 
for the summer here, although the city is situated in the sub-tropics, 
is cooled by the gulf breezes, and in fact winds from all quarters 
which come laden with moisture, making life here much more bear- 
able than in many of the large cities of the North. It is the mod- 
eration of the winter months coupled with the gaities of that season 


which draws so many people here from all over the country. 


Years ago it was the custom of many people who could afford it 
to quit the city during the summer months. This practice was fol- 
lowed largely from fear of imported contagious diseases. Now, how- 
ever, a most efficient Quarantine, affording assurance of freedom 
from foreign pestilence has brought about a great change in this 
particular. 


The New Orleans Quarantine system, and service, as established 
by Dr. Joseph Holt, and developed by his successors has been adopted 
in fact, not alone by this government, but by nearly all of the civilized 
world. This system combines inspection (not at this port alone, but 
at port where epidemic prevails) with disinfection by a mechanical 
process. Quarantine has been very strict and has successfully barred 
out the dread disease of cholera for many years. 

The highest temperature recorded here during the past eighty-five 
years was 100 degrees, while the lowest in winter for the same time 
was 16 degrees. 
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The rainfall will average about 73 inches a year, the showers be- 
ing most copious during the summer months. They cool the air, flush 
the gutters, and are a general benefit to the city. 

MORTALITY STATISTICS 

The death rate is no higher, and in many cases, not as high as in 
other large cities. The death rate for 1891-92-93-94 averaged only 
twenty-eight to the thousand, but for the whites it was only tweny- 
four during this period, while for the negroes, it rose up as high as 
thirty-eight, the rate for whites being scarcely greater than for New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati and some other large cities. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT: 

Under the head of public works at New Orleans are embraced: 
1. Levee construction and repair; 2, Drainage; 3 Sewerage; 4, Street 
paving and repair; 5, the erection of public buildings. The mainte- 
hance of the Levees is in the hands of a District Board, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, and a special tax of one mill on the dollar is 
provided for this purpose. The Levees cover four sides of a square 
described about the city, and are designed to protect both from river 
and lake overflow. The levees are all constructed and the task of the 
Board having them in charge is simply to keep them in good condi- 
tion., 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The improvement in schools since 1880 has been very gratifying, 


as will be seen from the following: In 1880 there were thirty-nine 


public schools; nine McDonogh schools, with 482 teachers and 15,316 
pupils, all being supported by revenues aggregating $179,721. In 1895 
there are fifty-six public schools, an advance of fifty-three per cent; 
570 teachers, an advance of twenty-one per cent with an attendance of 
21,632 or an advance of forty-one per cent. Now during this period 
the population increased 19.8 per cent, and the increase in children of 
educational age was 20 per cent. ‘The increase in the attendance at 
schools has been much greater than the increase in the number of 
children showing conclusively that a larger proportion of children are 
being educated now than formerly. 

In addition to the 25,582 public school pupils there are 18,492 
pupils of private and parochial schools; making a total of 44,074 or 66 


per cent of all children of school age. 


- 
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PARKS AND RESORTS. 
New Orleans is specially fortunate in regard to public squares, 
there are altogether about twenty, situated in different portions « 
the business and residence quarter. 


Many of these squares or par! 
are beautifully laid out with 


large ornamental shade trees, flowers 
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shrubs, (in fact, perfectly covered with luxuriant sub-tropical vegeta 
tion). Then there is statuary of eminent men executed by the best 
sculptors of the world. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The people of New Orleans are sympathetic and charitable and 


iis 


" 
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have given freely for the relief of the unfortunate members of the 
community. Recently there has been a great advance in public sen- 
timent, resulting in the organization Noy. 13, 1896, of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; president, W. W. Carre; secretary, Michel Hey 


JEWISH ORPITANS’ HOME 

The Charity Organization Society will unite in charitable effort 
the supporters of the late “Conference of Charities,” (which dissolved 
when the Charity Organization Society was organized.) The United 
Hebrew Charities, the Association for the Relief of Jewish Widows 
and Orphans, the Seventh Street Orphan Home, the Christian Wom 
an’s Exchange, the Era Club, the Seamen’s Bethel Home, the Home 
for Homeless Men, together with many other charitable organizations 
and churches. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
protects abandoned and illtreated children, and places them in good 
private families, asylums or the Waif’s Home. 


Among the charitable institutions of New Orleans are: the Great 


Charity Hospital, maintained by the state; the Touro Infirmary; the 


Hotel Dieu; the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, the New Orleans 
Sanitarium, the Marine Hospital and the Louisiana Retreat, (for the 
insane). 

Some of the institutions for dependent children are: the Jewish 


Orphan’s Home, the Asylum for Destitute Orphan Boys, Bethleheim 
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Evangelical Lutheran Orphan Asylum, Children’s Home, German Pro- 


testant Orphan Asylum, Louisiana Freedmen’s Orphan Asylum, Louis- 


CHARITY HOSPITAL 
iana Orphan Asylum of the Holy Family, Memorial Home for Young 
Girls and Children, Poydras Orphan Asylum for Girls, Protestant 
Orphans’ Home, St. Alphonsus Orphan Asylum, St. Elizabeth’s Orphan 
Home, St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, (German,) St. Mary’s Orphan Asy- 
lum for Boys, St. Theresa’s Female Orphan Asylum, and St. Vincent's 


Ilome for Destitute Boys. 


The following is a partial list of the New Orleans institutions for 


adult dependents: Asile de le Providence (Widows’ Home), Convales- 


cent Home, Faith 
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Home for Colored Widows, German Protestant 


Home for the Aged and Infirm, Home for Homeless Young Women, 


Home for Old and Infirm (Colored,) Home for the Aged (third dis- 


trict.) Home for 


the Aged (sixth district,) Hotel Dieu (infirmary,) and 


House of the Good Shepherd. 


Waryarep, 
“orber of fhe Orphap. 


THE MARGAKEKT MONUMENT 


New criminal court and jail buildings have recently been erected 
at a cost of $350,000. 


Opportunity will be given to visit some of the most important of 


these institutions, 


and to meet their representatives. 


NATIONAL BULLETIN OF CUARITIES AND CORRECTION 
TO 'THE MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The National Conference enters upon the year 1897 with excellent 
prospects for successful and useful work. The Toronto meeting prom- 


ises to equal the Grand Rapids meeting, both in attendance and in 


the quality of its work. The New Orleans meeting seems likely to 


have an important influence upon the future of charitable and cor- 
rectional work in the South. The organization of state conferences 
in Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska, with the prospect of organizing a 
Southern Conference, and additional state conferences in other states, 
indicate the increasing interest in our work. 

RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The annual membership fee of $2.50 may be paid at any time. About 
4) members have already paid their fee for 1897. It will be a con- 
venience if the membership fees are paid early in the year, as the ex 
penses of the Conference in preparing for the meeting of 1897 have 
already begun. Unless notified to the contrary, we shall understand 
that you wish to continue your membership. For remittance blank and 
return envelope, see fly leaf. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE CONFERENCE OF 1896. 

The membership of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection for 1896 is 1,185, as compared with 992 in 1895, 350 in 1894, and 
330 in 1893. 

This membership is classified, approximately, as follows: Officers 
and members of state boards of charities, 105; officers and trustees of 
state institutions, 167; representatives of county and city boards and 
institutions, 55; charity organization societies, 165; miscellaneous char 
itable societies, 160; child-saving institutions and societies, 101; mis- 
cellaneous charitable institutions, 88; 45 educational institutions, col- 
leges, universities, etc., 63; clergymen, 66; not classified, 226. 

Among the educational institutions represented are: Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Brown, Williams, 
Amherst, Wellesley, Syracuse, Western Reserve, Oberlin, Chicago, 
Northwestern, Lowa, Tabor Pacific; the state universities of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Idaho, and the theological sem- 
inaries of Hartford, Chicago, Cambridge (Episcopal, Faribault (Sea- 
bury Divinity School) and Oakland. 

Every state in the Union is represented except Florida, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. The representation by states is as fol- 
lows: 


Alabamu. 2: Alaska. 1: Arizona. none; Arkansas, 1: California, 24: 
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Connecticut, 51: Delaware. 6: District of: Columbia, 22: 
a. none: Georgia. 2: Idaho, 1: Illinois, 67: Indiana, 45; Indian Ter- 
-y, none: Lowa, 27: Kansas, 14: Kentucky, 9; Louisiana, 6; Maine, 4; 
yland, 25; Massachusetts. 138: Michigan, 147; Minnesota, 102; Miss- 
ppi. none; Missouri, 13: Montana, 1: Nebraska, 15: Nevada, none; 
w Hampshire, 9: New Jersey, 34: New Mexico, none; New York, 164: 
ith Carolina, 2: North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 56: Oklahoma, none: Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 52: Rhode Island, 20; South Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 
Tennessee. 5: Texas, 1: Utah. none: Vermont, 7: Virginia, 7; Wash- 
»ton. 1: W. Virginia. 1: Wisconsin, 54: Wyoming. none: Ontario, 20; 
iunitoba, 2: Foreign 4+. Total 1.182. 
The states having more than 10 members each are: (1) New York, 
4; (2) Michigan, 147; (3) Massachusetts, 138; (4) Minnesota, 102; (5) 
inois. 67: (6) Ohio, 56: (7) Wisconsin, 54: (5) Pennsylvania, 52: (9) 


Connecticut, 51; (10) Indiana, 45; (11) New Jersey, 34; (12) Lowa, 27; 


13) Marvland, 25; (14) California, 24; (15) District of Columbia, 22; 
16) Ontario, 20; (17) Rhode tsland, 20; (18) Nebraska, 15; (19) Kansas, 
14: (20) Missouri, 18: (21) Colorado, 11 

Reducing this membership to ratios, showing the number of mem- 
bers of the Conference out of each million of inhabitants, the order is 
changed, as follows: (1) District of Columbia, 78.5 members for each 
million inhabitants; (2) Minnesota, 68.0; (3) Michigan, 65.5; (4) Con- 
hecticut, 64.5: (5) Massachusetts, 55.8: (6) Rhode Island, 53.3: (7) Wis- 
cousin, 27.0; (8) Colorado, 25.9; (9) New York, 24.5; (10) Maryland, 22.3; 
(11) New Jersey, 20.1; (12) Indiana, 18.7; (13) California, 17.8; (14) Tll- 
neis, 14.9; (15) Ohio, 14.6; (16) Lowa, 15.4: (17) Nebraska, 12; (18) Penn- 
svivania, 10.8: (19) Kansas, 9.7: (20) Ontario, 9.4; (21) Missouri, 4.3. 

Che number of members from each of the cities having 5 or more 
nembers each, is as follows: (1) New York, 95; (2) Boston, 57; (3) 
Grand Rapids, 56; (4) Chicago, 43; (5) St. Paul, 30; (6) Minneapolis, 25; 
(7) Detroit, 25: (8S) New Haven, 24: (9) Philadelphia, 28; (10) Washing- 


ton, 22: (11) Baltimore, 22: (12) Toronto, 17: (18) Milwaukee, 16; (14) 


Indianapolis, 14; (15) Albany, 18; (16) Cincinnati, 12; (17) Brooklyn, 11; 


(18) Providence, 10; 19) Buffalo, 10; (20) Ft. Wayne, 9; (21) Rochester, 
%: (22) Cleveland, 9: (23) Hartford, 8; (24) Pittsburg, 8S; (25) San Fran- 
cisco, 8; (26) Madison, 7; (27) Scranton, 7; (28) St. Louis, 7; (29) Fari- 
bault, Minn., 6; (30) Lansing, Mich., 6; (81) Columbus, 6; (82) Denver, 
6: (33) Omaha, 6; (34) Louisville, 6; (35) New Orleans, 6: (836) Burling- 
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7) Davenport, Ia., 5; (88) Somerville, Mass., 5; (39) Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 5; (40) Newark, N. J., 5. 
These 40 cities furnish 661 of the 1.185 members of the Confer- 


ence, or 56 per cent. 
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THE “NATIONAL BULLETIN.” 
The NATIONAL BULLETIN OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION has 
met with a very kindly reception. Thanks are extended both for the 
friendly notices of the press and for numerous letters of commenda 
tion. 

The BULLETIN will endeavor to present a chronicle of the work of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction and kindred or 
ganizations. In our first issue, we presented brief reports of the Grand 
Rapids Conference and of the State Conferences of Illinois, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In this issue reports are given of the National Prison 
Association, the State Conferences of Charities and Correction of Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Missouri. 

In this number we print the announcement of the New Orleans 
meeting, which promises to be one of great interest, together with 
announcements of the National Conference at Toronto and the State 


Conferences of Wisconsin and Nebraska. We present also a very 


brief abstract of news from states, derived chiefly from the reports of 


the state corresponding secretaries of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. 


Attention is called to the advertisements in this issue. We expect 
that the BULLETIN will be recognized as an invaluable medium for 
advertising institution specialties. Our friends can help us in this 
regard by mentioning the BULLETIN, in answering advertisement. 

As announced in the first number, the membership fee of the Con- 
ference will include a year’s subscription in the BULLETIN. It will be 
furnished to subscribers at $1.00 per year. (See fly leaf.) 


THE NEW “CHARITIES REVIEW.” 
The managers of the (C/wiities Review have decided to reorganize 
and enlarge the magazine. Dr. Fred H. Wines, of Illinois, has con- 
sented to become editor-in-chief, and Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of New York, 
is to conduct the business management. The Charity Organization 
Society of New York will guarantee the enterprise, and a managing 
committee has been formed. consisting of Mr. Robert W. De Forest, 


of New York; President D. C. Gilman and John M. Glenn, of Balti- 


THE NEW “CHARITIES REVIEW.”’ 
more; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston; Hon. Philip C. Garrett, 
of Philadelphia; A. T. White, of Brooklyn; Sam’l. M. Jackson and N. 
S. Rosenau, of New York. Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
Supt. Z R. Brockway, of Elmira, Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett. of Balti- 
more, and other competent specialists will act as associate editors. 
Much interest has been manifested in the enterprise in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. An enthusiastic meeting was 
held in Baltimore, January 6th, 1897, with President Gilman in the 
ltevriee would not be published 
for profit, nor would it be the organ of any set of men or opinions, 


chair. Dr. Wines stated that the new 


“It is designed,” he said, “to be the symbol of the great movement 
for the better organization of the isolated efforts to improve social 
conditions characteristic of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and a factor in securing it. 

“If the aims of its founders are realized, it will be an independent 
force in the community, educational in its nature, devoted to the free 
discussion of all phases of what is called the social problem. Its 
spirit will be humanitarian or philanthropic. It will necessarily de- 
vote much attention to philanthropic undertakings of all sorts, to the 
work of benevolent institutions and associations, public and private. 

“Cities are the places where degenerate tendencies most manifest 
themselves; where the thriftless, incompetent and semi-criminal 
classes congregate in greatest number; where the burden of their 
presence is most felt, and the most earnest efforts are put forth to 
discharge the social and civic obligations which their presence entails. 
Their number is augmented and their sufferings increased, beyond 
question, by bad municipal government and administration. The RHe- 
riew will. therefore, devote more or less attention to municipal re- 
form, as a subject intimately connected with public and private char- 
ity. What is needed is an exchange of information, experience and 
opinion between workers in different fields of effort in different cities.” 

In 1896 an arrangement was made whereby the Charities Review 
published the announcements of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, and each member of the Conference received a year’s 


subscription. The enlarged scope of the Chuvities Review made it 


impracticable to continue this arrangement, but it is hoped that all 


of the members of the Conference will renew their subscriptions for 


the Charities Review and will become permanent subscribers. 
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We believe that the Charities Review will be indispensable to 
every charity worker who desires to avail himself of the best thought 
in these lines. The success of the improved magazine will depend 
largely upon the support of those who are interested in this work, and 
its friends look properly for support to the members of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

We earnestly advise the members of the National Conference to 
sustain the new magazine, both by their own subscriptions and by 
their efforts to extend its circulation. 

The price of the magazine is $2.00 per year. Subscriptions should 


be sent to N. S. Rosenau, 128 Second Ave., New York City. 


THE “PROCEEDINGS” FOR 1596. 


BY MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 


OFFICIAL EDITOR. 


Not only do the succeeding volumes of the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction contain papers and re- 
ports of the different subjects coming within its province that keep 
the reader abreast of the times, but every year the horizon is widened 
and allied topics come under consideration. The volume for 1896, 
which has just been issued. is no exception to the rule. A’ synopsis of 
the topies considered will show this. 

The opening address of President A. O. Wright, entitled “The New 
Philanthropy,” is inspiring and suggestive, and in itself is almost an 
epitome of what is to follow in the remainder of the book. Mr. 
Wright’s long connection with state charities, and his sincere and in- 
telligent interest in all matters associated therewith, make him an 
auhority when he speaks concerning them. 

No student of social science can now afford to ignore what the 
various settlements throughout the country are doing. Their life in 
detail may well be studied and the scientific information gathered by 
their residents among the working people, can nowhere else be dupli- 
eated. Seventy-six pages, nearly one-fifth of the volume, are devoted 


to “Social Settlements and the Labor Question.” The twelve papers 


in this division would make a book by itself which every librarian 
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should have upon his shelves. They are, in brief, a paper by Miss 
julian C. Lathrop, of the Illinois State Board of Charities, one of the 
rost active members of Hull House, Chicago, on “What the Settle 
went Work Stands For,” a description of “Scotch and English Settle- 
nents,” by Dr. W. B. Caldwell; “The Settlement in Education,” by 
luacob J. Abt; “The Settlement and Organized Charity,” by Mary E., 
\icDowell, of Chicago, showing the close relation in which these 
wo useful systems stand to each other; “Social Settlements,” by C. S 
loch. of London, one of the clearest thinkers along these lines and a 
ian of vast practical experience a‘ong the poor people of England; 
‘Civic Efforts of Social Settlements,” by Katherine B. Davis, full of 
facts of what has been accomplished; “Settlements and Municipal Re 
form,” by James B. Reynolds, of New York, a paper that should help 
workers in other cities to undertake similar efforts; “Social Settle 
ments and Labor Movements,” by Graham ‘Taylor, whose name is a 
vyuaranty of the worth of what he says; “Benevolent Features of 
Trades Unions,” by John DD. Flanigan; “The Working Child,” by Flo 
rence Kelly, who knows, as factory inspector, exactly what she is 
talking about and “Religion in the Settlement,” by Dean Hodges, 
whose syinpathies with all reforms that look to the bettering of men 
spiritually are equalled by his desire to better the whole man, phy- 
sically, socially, intellectually and industrially, as helping thus to 
bring about the best outflowing of the spiritual side of humanity. 
These papers are followed by a table of replies to questions from 
twenty-seven out of the forty-four existing settlements, giving in con- 
cise form the best summary that has ever been presented of the 
organization and work of the settlements in this country. 

The care of the insane, as usual, makes a chapter in these Proceed- 
ings, and perhaps the Wisconsin system has never been better set 
forth than in the paper by Mr. James E. Heg. Dr. Jules Morel, of 
Belgium, contributes a suggestive paper on “The Insane in Prison,” 
with a report of the medico-psychological alienists who have been 


appointed for the Belgium prisons. 


“The Care of Epileptics,” is the tithe of a carefully prepared paper 


by Mr. William T. Letchworth, whose thoughtful contributions al- 
Ways add value to the Proceedings. Mr. Alexander Johnson, of the 
School for Feeble-Minded in Indiana, gives a resume of what is do- 


ing for this class in the United States—one had almost said of how 
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little is doing—and Mr. Ernest Bicknell, in another paper, shows how 
vast is the need cf doing more. 

Charity Organization has able advocates in Dr. Philip W. Ayres, 
Professor C. R. Henderson and others. 

The Merit System in Public Institutions is treated in two admira- 
ble papers, strong, cogent and just, by Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of 
Philadelphia, and Professor Henderson, of Chicago. Were the princi- 
ples here advocated carried out in all institutions and in our govern- 
ment,—municipal, state, county and national,—it would so reduce the 
evils now existing that the Conference of Charities and Correction 
would have far less to do. 


The volume of Proceedings contains, in addition, the annual ser- 


mon, by Professor Francis G. Peabody, several other papers, and the 


minutes of the meeting and discussions. The book is indexed. 


CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES. 
THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Board of Corrections and 
Charities and Conference of County Agents was well attended. ‘The 
citizens of Reed City were largely in evidence, and the evening audi- 
ences filled their pretty opera house, which the ladies of the city had 
decorated for the occasion. The day meetings were also well attended. 

The Conference of County Agents was presided over by the presi- 
dent of their association, Judge John W. Holcomb, of Grand Rapids. 
The usual reports of the year’s experiences of the County Agents were 
made, and were most interesting, showing good work done by their 
juvenile officers, in their care of delinquent and dependent children. 

The subjects presented and discussed by the Agents were: “Tru- 
ants,” paper by Mr. Lee, truant officer of Grand Rapids; “Curfew 
Laws,” by Hon. Henry J. Hollister, of Grand Rapids; and “Provision 
for Defective Children,” by Dr. Jenks, of Detroit. The committee of 
the association, on Legislation, made a very full and important report, 
which was adopted, and the committee was instructed to draft bills, 
and seek their introduction by some member-elect, providing for the 
legislation recommended. 

The convention was called to order by the Rt. Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, 
D. D., chairman of the board. Hon. W. N. Slosson, mayor of Reed City, 
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was chosen chairman of the convention. He extended a very cordial 
welcome to the convention; which was responded to by Hon. C. A, 
Gower, member of the Board of Corrections and Charities of Lansing. 
Able papers on “A True Reformatory for Man,” by Warden Otis 
ller. of lonia: **The State Public School,”* by Superintendent Murray; 
ind “The Feeble-Minded,” by Superintendent Polglase, were presented 
ind diseussed. “A Review of Twenty-five Years’ Work of the Board,” 
was presented by the Rt. Rev. Geo. TD. Gillespie, D. D., who for more 
than twenty years has been a member, and the most of such time the 
hairman of the board. The secretary presented some thoughts on 
eeded legislation. 

Reports from the several State penal reformatory and charitable 
ustitutions were made either by the superintendents or some member 
of the board of such institution. This feature of the meeting proves 
quite important in that it presents the work of the State’s institutions, 
of which work the average citizen is lamentably ignorant. 

Aside from the pleasant fraternal association of the meetings, they 
have proved a great help to workers of the State, and a source of infor- 


mation to the taxpayer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 
The Wisconsin State Conference of Charities and Correction will 
meet at Madison, February 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 1897. A very interesting 


program has been arranged, including the following: 


Prof. A. L. Graebner, of St. Louis. will speak on some phase of 


child-saving work,—he having made a special study of this subject. 

The annual address, by Rev. E. G. Updike, of Madison, on “Civil 
Service Reform in its Relation to Charitable and Penal Institutions.” 

A mass meeting of the citizens of the state who are interested in 
civil service reform has been called for the day following the confer- 
ence, although it is not a part of the conference work. 

The committee on Associated Charity Work, in charge of Mrs. 
Mary W. Crosby, of Janesville, will report particularly on methods 
of co-operation as applied to the smaller cities, and communities. 

Besides various papers, reports will be received from all the coun- 
ty institutions, embracing improvements in management and service, 
and new solutions of the various problems that come into county insti- 
tution work. Supt. Frederick Wilkins, of Viroqua, chairman. 

The late Prof. Blaisdell was chairman of the Committee on Prison 


and Reformatory Work for several years, and his work along those 
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lines is, in itself, a magnificent memorial to him. Since his deat] 
Supt. Wilkins has had charge of the work. 

The Committee on the Deaf and Blind, in charge of Mrs. J. W 
Stearns, of Madison, will report on methods for emphasizing the edu 
cational features of these institutions. 

The program has been arranged with a view to securing 


tended general discussion of all reports and papers. 
THE Missourt STATE CONVENTION. 


The Missouri State Convention of Charities, and Correction met at 
St. Louis, December 21-22, 1897. Mr. W. H. Moore, editor of the State's 
Duty, was elected president, and Mr. E. C. Rowse, of St. Louis, secr 
tary. 

Two hundred and fifty two delegates were enrolled. Resolutions 
were adopted in favor of the following measures: First—The creatio: 
of a state board of charities and correction to act as a supervising 
body to all charitable and criminal institutions supported by the stat 
and incorporated under its laws. Second—For a law providing for th 

improvement of public high- 
ways by the labor of paupers, 
tramps and criminals. Third 
For the establishment of a 
home for the maintenance and 
education of the feeble-mind- 
ed and epileptic. Fourth 
That the general assembl: 
consider what is the best dis- 
position to make of the pau- 
per insane. Fifth Legisla 
tion to prevent the coming 
into the state of the great 
army of dependents and othe 
refugees from other states 
Sixth The creation of 


board of pardons. Seventh 


W. H. MOORE, PRESIDENT MisSOURL STATE CON- 
VENTION OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The change of the name ol 


the “‘reform school for boys’’ to the ‘‘state training school for boys.”’ 


Committees were appointed to promote legislation on these lincs 
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fhe convention will hold its second meeting in St. Louis in October, 
iso7. This auspicious meeting was full of promise of good things for 


the future in the progressive state of Missouri. 
'THE MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Minnesota Conference of Charities and Corrections was 
held at Red Wing, November 17-19, 1896. Hlon. Wim. E. Lee, ex-Super 
intendent of the Minnesota State Reformatory, presided. More than 
100 delegates were present from points outside of Red Wing, including 
ten from neighboring states, among them President Alexander Johnson, 
of Fort Wayne; ex-President A. O. Wright, of Madison; Secretary 
Joseph P. Byers, of Ohio; Superintendent L. D. Drake, of Boonville. 
Mo.: and Hon. Clarence Snyder, of Wisconsin, all of whom took an 
active part. Dr. T. C. Clark, of Stillwater, is the president for 1897. 

The Minnesota Conference is peculiar in the fact that its work is 
carried on partly in four sections: Child Saving; Charity Organization 


Public Charities, and the Minnesota Prison Association 


The proceedings were very 


fully reported by the newspapers 
of the state, the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press printing many important 
papers in full. 

The section meetings and the 
morning sessions were held at 
the Commercial Club House, 


which was placed at the disposal 


of the Conference. On Wednes- 
day afternoon the Conference 
visited the State Training School, 


where an elegant supper was 


ved and the evening session 


hel 


a. 
Among the important papers 
were the following: ‘Charity 
HON. WM. E. LEE, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA state Organization in Cities,”’ by Pres- 
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ident Alexander Johnson: **C'oun- 


y Jails,”’ by See. Jos. P. Byers; ‘‘Industrial Training.”’ by Supt. L. 


I). Drake; “The, Need of Co-operation Between Child-Saving Institu 
‘ 


tions,” by Rev. H. P. Nichols; “A Reformatory for Women,” by Dr 
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Helen Bissel; “The Future Policy of Minnesota in Caring for the In 
sane,” by Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D.; “Altruism and Reform,” by Prof 
A. H. Pearson; and the “Care of Crippled and Deformed Children,” by 
Miss Jessie Haskins. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEBRASKA CONFERENCE. 


The first Nebraska State Conference of Charities and Correction 
has been called to meet in the city of Lincoln, February 10, 1897. 
A general invitation is extended to all who are interested in publi: 


or private correctional and charitable work, to attend the conferences 


and share in its proceedings; trustees and officers of institutions, city 


and county officials, college professors, and others interested in these 
lines of work are urged to attend. 

The special object of the conference is to arouse public sentiment 
in favor of the establishment of a state board of charities. The in 
stitutions of the state of Nebraska have been unequal in their develop 
ment and reputation. Some of them, like the State Industrial School 
and the School for the Deaf, have had a high reputation, while others, 
like the State Prison, have been less fully up to the times. There is 


unquestionably a field for a state board of charities in Nebraska. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TORONTO CONFERENCE. 


All indications point to a successful meeting of the National Con- 
ference at Toronto. The various committees, of whom a list will be 


found in another part of the BULLETIN, 
are actively engaged in preparations for 
the Conference, and the program is likely 
to equal in interest that of any preced- 
ing year. The secretaries of the Local 
Committee are Mr. J.J. Kelso and Dr. A 


M. Rosebrugh, both of whom have been 


identified with the Conference for severa 
years, Dr. Rosebrugh having been the cor- 


responding secretary for Ontario. These 


gentleman are attending carefully to those 
MR. J. J. Ke Lev, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CHILDREN’S details which contribute so much to the 
AID SOCIE SIN NTARIO . 
Son ' success of such a meeting. 


The plan of holding sections both forenoon and afternoon, which 
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ked so satisfactorily at Grand Rapids, will be followed at Toronto. 
the Conference will continue in session one day longer than the ses- 


sion of 1896; so that it will not be necessary to crowd the meetings 


iite so close together as those of last year . 


Che program will be given in full in the May BULLETIN. 


Pres- 
dent Johnson is already receiving numerous suggestions with refer- 
ce to the program, and is still open to further suggestions. 

It is hoped that the members of the Conference will make their 
Jans in advance to attend. The general secretary will take pleasure 
answering all inquiries with reference to the meeting, 

THE CITY OF TORONTO. 

oronto is pleasantly situated on the northern shore of Lake On- 
ario, amid surroundings of both natural and artistic beauty. Its 
hief adornment is its water front, and the approach to the city, to 
the eastern or western entrance to the harbor, is exceptionally fine. 
he spires, towers and cupolas of the cathedrals, churches, and other 
public buildings, together with the splendid array of imposing ware- 
houses whieh line the shore front form an agreeable contrast to the 
residences, palatial and unpretentious, sloping away to a ridge some 
four miles distant, all marking it as a place of wealth and commer- 

al enterprise. 

The streets, which are models of cleanliness, all run at right an- 
gles to the lake, and though many of their names bespeak an Eng- 
lish origin, the city is built on the American principle, which “loves 


the economy of straight lines.” 


THE APPROACH. 

Toronto is easily approached from all points of the United States, 
rhe run from Buffalo to Lewiston is only about half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour long. At Lewiston the tourist steps upon one of three 
magnificent side-wheel boats, and steaming out of the Niagara River, 
a pleasant trip of thirty-six miles across the Lake Ontario, brings him 
into the sheltered harbor of Toronto. Here the Union Jack flying from 
the Custom House, the helmeted policemen, and a general British air, 


ure suggestive of Her Majesty’s Dominions. Detroit, the key to the 


West, is only about two hundred miles distant, and the railway 


ac- 
commodation by either of the through lines is unequaled. The prox- 


imity of ‘Toronto to 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


is a great inducement to travellers to visit the Queen City as it 


ealled. Niagara is a household word all the world over, and is th 
synonym for the ideal waterfall. 

A fine steamer leaves ‘Toronto every day for Montreal by way 
the great St. Lawrence. On this trip one enjoys the lovely scenery 


of the Thousand Islands, and the excitement of going down th: 


Lachine, Galop, and other Rapids. The far-famed Muskoka lakes and 


islands are only half a day’s journey north of Toronto. 
STREET TRANSPORTATION. 
The principal thoroughfares, both in the business and residentia) 


portion, are traversed by electric cars. Transfers are arranged for on 


all the lines except in the connecting lines leading to surburban vil 


lages. The Belt Line, a continuous route of more than seven miles 
girding the city, and affording a view not only of its business streets 
but some of its most beautiful residences, is deservedly popular. 
THE PLACE OF MEETING. 
The Normal School buildings which have been secured for the 
meetings of the Conference are peculiarly adapted for the purpose 


There is a beautiful small auditorium, which will seat some 500 peo- 


ros 
wurnav aco Enel io 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 
ple; and there are a suflicient number of rooms of various sizes con 


veniently seated for section meetings and committee rooms. Two of 
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the mass meetings will be held in the beautiful pavillion in the Horti 
cultural Gardens. The Conference has never been been better accom- 
modated in this particular than it will be in Toronto. 

PARKS, GARDENS, AND SUMMER RESORTS. 

The largest and most popular of 'Toronto’s “breathing spaces” is 
the Queen’s Park, containing almost 100 acres of beautifully wooded 
land, and through which runs a picturesque ravine. <A little North of 
the Queen's Avenue entrance to the Park, are the new Parliament 
Buildings of Ontario. This magnificent structure, with its depart- 
mental ottices, its Legislative Hall, fine Library, ete., well repays 
the trouble of a visit. Across the ravine may be seen the towers and 
turrets of Toronto University, a noble pile of pure Norman architee 


ture, 


THE PAVILION 


The mass meetings ot the Conference will be held in the Pavilion, 


a beautiful auditorium in the Horticultural Gardens. 


The Horticultural Gardens, a quadrangle of ten acres, tastefully 


kept, and High Park in the west, all within the city limits, afford rest 
and refreshment of the most enjoyable kind. 

The drives through the suburbs of Rosedale in the north, which 
is reached by crossing a romantic gorge is most enjoyable, and there 
are like trips, ete., which cannot be excelled for summer recreation 
and pleasure. 


Hanlan’s Island, about two miles from the mainland, and reached 
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by a line of ferry boats, which cross and re-cross every few min 


utes, is not only a summer home for many of Toronto’s influential cit 
izens, but*its pretty park is a delightfully cool and pleasant spot. 

Among the leading hotels are The Queen’s, The Rossin, Arling- 
ton, Walker, and Palmer House. 

CHURCHES. 

The citizens of Toronto are happy in the possession of a quiet 
Sunday. Street cars do not run on any of the lines. The inconven 
ience which the absence of street-cars might naturally be supposed to 
cause church-goers, is obviated by the numerous places of worship of 
all denominations,—about 170 in all,—located in various residential 
parts of the city. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 

The penal institutions are the Toronto Jail, the Central Prison for 
Men, and the Andrew Mercer Reformatory for Women. 

There are several institutions for children, including two Industrial 
Schools. ‘The Hospital for Sick Children is the largest and most im- 
posing building. of its kind on the continent. Children’s aid work 
under the fostering care of the Hon. J. M Gibson, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, and Mr. J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected and 


Dependent Children, has developed with rapidity during recent years. 


The headguarters of this work is at the Parliament Buildings. 

The advantages of Toronto as a convention city may well be 
summed up in the words of a celebrated Canadian writer, as follows: 

“Toronto has become a vast commercial emporium, a great ship- 
ping and railway centre, the literary ‘hub’ of the Dominion, the Mecca 
of tourists, the ecclesiastical headquarters of numerous denominations, 
the seat of the law courts, the Provincial legislature, and colleges and 
schools of learning.” 


THE NATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 
BY GEN. ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
PRISON ASSOCIATION. 
The twenty-fifth annual Congress of the National Prison Associa- 


tion was held at Milwaukee, Sept. 26-30, 1896, and was largely attended 
by leading penologists. 


THE NATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS 


At the opening meeting a notable letter was read from the Governor, 
taking high ground in favor of the non-political administration of pris- 
ons and other public institutions. 

The President, in his. annual address, said that the prison question 
involves the very existence of free institutions. 

Society should have but one 
object in view, namely, protec- 
tion from the unlawful acts of 
the criminal. To this end, refor- 
mation, or imprisonment for life, 
Wis a necessity. Of these meth. 
ods reformation was the most 
humane, as well as economical. 
The best means for reforming 
prisoners are the indeterminate 
sentence; progressive classifica- 
tion; industrial training; pro- 
ductive labor: conditional dis- 
charge upon parole; in short, 
what is known as the Elmira, or 
reformatory system. 

The annual sermon was 

GENERAL ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, PREsipeNnt preached by Rev. Judson ‘Tit- 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. ‘ 
worth, D. D. On Sunday even- 


ing a mass meeting was held at Lincoln Hall, with addresses by Rabbi 


Hecht, of Milwaukee, and Rev. Fred H. Wines, of Illinois, and the 
prison question was discussed by members of the congress in prominent 


churches. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday were occupied by the regular 
sessions of the congress. Many yaluable papers were presented and 
discussed. Especially noteworthy were those of Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows and Rey. 8S. G. Smith, D. D. 


It was generally agreed that the Milwaukee Congress was the 
equal, if not. the superior, of any of its predecessors. President Brin- 
kerhoff was re-elected for the fourth time. 

The next Congress will meet at Austin, Texas, in October, 1897. 

The annual reports can be obtained from Rey. John L, Milligan, 
Secretary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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THE DEATH OF MRS. HARRIET B. COOPER. 


Doubtless all of the members of the conference have been shocked 
to read the newspaper reports of the death of our friend, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, of San Francisco, and her daughter, Miss Harriet Cooper. 
The newspaper reports have been very confusing. We 
wrote Dr. J. K. 


therefore 
McLean, of Oakland, requesting specific information 
with reference to her death. 

Dr. McLean writes that there is not the slightest ground for sus 


picion that Mrs. Cooper committed suicide or for the statement that 


she left a will indicating such an intention. Miss Harriet Cooper had 
been insane for several months with a 


pronounced manifestation of 
suicidal mania, which, however, Mrs. Cooper held as a carefully guard 
ed secret, only two of her intimate friends being in her confidence 
on this point. 


ed. 


This mania became more and more acute and pronoun 
These friends and the physician urged Mrs. Cooper to place the 


daughter in some institution or to employ a competent assistant. The 


assistant was obtained but the presence of such a person distressed 


Miss Cooper and aggravated her condition; therefore, Mrs. Cooper con 
tinued to care for her alone until she became entirely 


worn out. Dr. 
McLean adds: “I think Mrs. Cooper had 


deliberately made up her 
mind to keep her daughter with her and under her own exclusive care 
at all hazards. Undoubtedly she overrated her own physical strength, 
power or vigilance_and control over the daughter. I think she made 
asad mistake, but there is not the least reason to so much as raise the 


question about her absolute freedom from complicity in the mad act 


which has bereaved the world of one of its noblest women. Less than 


a week previous to her death, Mrs. Cooper wrote: “Under the disci 
pline of sorrow, we only long to suffer and do God’s will, * * * 
These are sad anniversary days. Our beloved one flashed from our 
sight eleven years ago. It is as vivid, as agonizing, as if it were yes- 
terday. I do not see how we have lived on all these weary years. 
God’s love and strength have sustained us; and work for others is the 
only panacea for our own griefs. God’s love—that is the anchor.” 
“I know not where His Islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Peyond His love and care.” 
Mrs. Cooper has been for many years a prominent member of th 
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National Conference. She was in the forefront of every good work in 
San Francisco. As the leader of the work of the Golden Gate Kinder- 
varten Association she was a pioneer in the development of kindergarten 


vork for the children of the poor. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 


Alabama. Miss Julia S. Tutwiler continues her efforts to main- 
tain schools for convicts at the State Mining Camps, notwithstanding 
the fact that she has twice suffered from fire: first, in the burning of 
her school building at Livingstone, and, second, in the loss of her home- 
stead. The establishment of a state Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection is under consideration. 

Alaska. The only work that is being accomplished for the de- 
pendent and delinquent classes is done by the different missionary so- 


cieties Which have organized work in Alaska. 


Arkansas. The organization of a reformatory secbool for youth- 
ful offenders is contemplated. 

California. An effort to pass a bill providing for a State Board 
of Correction and Charities failed in the legislature of 1895. Charity 
organization gains steadily in the cities of this State. 

Colorado. An industrial home and school for girls has been 
opened in Denver under a contract with the state whereby payment 
is made by the counties at the rate of $1.75 per week for those under 
thirteen years of age, and $5.50 per week for girls over that age. <A 
state home for dependent children was opened in February, 1896, at 
Denver in a rented house. Partisan politics is interfering with the 


efliciency of some of the state institutions. 


Connecticut. The State Board of Charities in the report for 1896 


recommends more diversified work for the inmates of the State School 
for boys, and approves the erection of separate wards for the insane 
at the State Prison. The legislature of 1895 provided for a state re- 
formatory for male offenders between the ages of sixteen and thirty. 
The Board of State Charities in its report for 1896 recommends that 
it be located “in some suburban district” where farming may have its 
place with other useful occupations. The total expenditure for the 
care of delinquents, dependents, and defectives in 1895 was: By the 
state, $553,700.00; by the towns, $813,300.00; total, $1,367,000.00, or 
$10.70 for each inhabitant. 


NATIONAL 
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Delaware. The Delaware Union for Public Good, led by th: 
Chief Justice and other influential citizens, is working for the reforma 
tion of the jail system and the establishment of a state workhouse and 
reformatory. 


District of Columbia. The Associated Charities has abandone: 
relief giving. The House of Representatives in 1896 voted to cut off al 
appropriations for sectarian institutions, but subsequently on thi 
recommendation of a conference committee of the House and Senat 
these appropriations were restored with an intimation that they might 


be withdrawn hereafter. 


Georgia, Public sentiment favors the establishment of a stats 
reformatory. Needy Confederate soldiers and their widows are pen 
sioned by the state. 


Ilinois. The legislature of 1895 passed a bill for the indetermin- 
ate sentence of criminals and the parole system. The Chicago Bureau 
of Charities, having worked for a year as a department of the Civi: 
Federation, is about to organize as an independent body. Local cor 
ferences have been organized in different parts of the city. A state con 


ference of Charities and Correction was organized at Springfield in 


November, 1896, and a successful meeting was held. 


Indiana. The new State Soldiers’ Home has been opened. Th« 
Board of State Charities now receives records of out-door relief giver 
by the towns, which are expected to furnish statistics of great valu 
The four State insane hospitals are being enlarged. The Indiana Bul 
letin of Charities and Correction, published by the State Board of Cor 
rections and Charities, is filling an important place. 

Indian Territory. There is no hospital in the territory nor an) 
school for the feeble-minded or the deaf. There is a blind asylum 
which is in reality an alms house for the blind. The prisons are schools 
of vice, but no improvement can be made until the present anomalous 
system of government is abolished. 

lowa. The legislature of 1896 passed an act requiring juvenil 
prisoners to be kept separate from others. A parole law and a law 
to provide for the care and control of neglected children failed to pass 
A fourth hospital for the insane is being built. Eight hospitals in th: 
state maintain training schools for nurses. 


Kansas. The State Industrial Reformatory was opened in th: 
fall of 1895. The Soldiers’ Orphans Home has been modified by law to 
place it on a similar basis with the state public schools of Michigan 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The state institutioms are about to underg: 
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another revolution. The bane of partisan politics has greatly injured 
the institutions of this state. A state conference of charities and cor 
rection is contemplated. 


Kentucky. Charity organization methods continue to make prog- 
ress in this state. A Charity Organization Society has been organized 
at Lexington. The improvement in correctional, insane, and similar 


institutions during the past few years is almost phenomenal. 


Louisiana. A Charity Organization Society has been organized 
it New Orleans. Much is anticipated from the influence of the special 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction which 
is to be held in New Orleans, March 4-7, 1897, immediately after Mardi 
Gras, 

Maine. The Woman's Christian Temperance Union carries on 
the work of securing homes for homeless children by adoption. Efforts 


are being made to secure a reformatory prison for women. 


Maryland. The legislature of 1895 authorized a loan of $50,000 
towards the erection of.a new penitentiary building. The political up 
heaval brought about non-political appointments of unpaid city boards 
in Baltimore, notably the Jail Board and Trustees of the Poor. The 
governor of the state and the mayor of Baltimore have appointed 
women on the Boards of certain public institutions, such as the Balti- 
more Alms House, the Female House of Refuge, and the Boy’s House 
of Refuge. 

Massachusetts, A special asylum for criminal and convict in- 
sane was established in 1895. A hospital for epileptics was also au 
thorized at Monson, on the farm lately occupied by the State Primary 
School which was closed in July, 1895. A hospital for tuberculous 
patients (practically a charity hospital) was also authorized by the leg 
islature. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, state corresponding secretary, made the 
following estimate April 1st, 1896, for Massachusetts: Total number 
of prisoners, 7,380; paupers, (sane, wholly supported at public cost), 
5,000; sick and injured poor in hospitals, 1,500; insane under public 
care, 6,030; idiotic and feeble-minded under public care, 1,100. 


Michigan. The Home for Feeble-minded and Epilepties at | 


Peer will soon be ready to receive inmates. The Upper Peninsula Hos 


pital for Insane at Newberry was opened Noy. 1, 1895. It is on the 
cottage plan, each cottage having a capacity of fifty patients. The 
new parole law is reported to be working well in the prisons. The 
State Board of Corrections and Charities has been trying to have labor 


provided for prisoners sentenced to the county jails. A law has been 
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passed forbidding the introduction of children, for placing in homes 
from other states unless a bond for $1,000 shall be filed for each child 
conditioned that it shall not become a public charge before reaching 
the age of twenty-one. 


Minnesota. Nearly every one of the 2,700 sufferers of the Hinck- 
ley fire of 1894, in which 400 people lost their lives, is a self-supporting 
citizen, no visible pauperism having resulted. The Minnesota Bulletin 
of Charities and Correction has done good work in familiarizing the 
people of the state with the condition of public institutions. The hard 
times have produced a decided increase in the number of paupers in 
the state, though it is still very low. Minnesota is doing more for the 
feeble-minded in proportion to her population than any other state 
in the Union. The school for feeble-minded at Faribault has been en- 
larged to a capacity of 600. The total number of prisoners in the state 
Dec. 31, 1895, was, 1,080; the number of destitute persons supported at 
public expense was 817. 

Missis i. ‘The Constitution of 1890 provides that no peniten- 
tiary convict shall ever be leased or hired after December 31, 1894,” 
but “The legislature may place the convicts on the state farms and 
have them work thereon under state supervision exclusively.” The 
eonvicts are now worked on three large farms purchased and con- 
trolled by the state. The Board of Control reports that, “The work of 
the year has demonstrated that convicts can be worked on lands owned 
by the state, and, with anything like good management, can be made 
to yield a profit.” An institution for juvenile offenders will doubtless 
be established soon 

The newspapers have since announced that this system is being 
vigorously opposed on the ground of unjust competition with the farm 
ing interests. 

Missouri. A vigorous movement is no foot for the establishment 
of a State Board of Charities and the adoption of a parole law in the 
prisons. A State Conference of Charities and Correction was organ- 
ized in St. Louis, Dec. 21, 1896. 


Montana. A rapid advance in sentiment concerning the depend- 


ent, delinquent, and criminal classes is reported. Rev. J: H. Crooker, 
of Helena, has been efficient in promoting this sentiment. 


Nebraska. The State Relief Commission, created to help the 
drouth sufferers, completed its work in June, 1895. The Nebraska 
farmers remitted to the Chicago capitalists a cash payment of 40 per 
eent on the entire loan which was made to assist them in securing 
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seed-grain. The abolition of the lease system in the state prison her- 
ilds an advance in the penological methods of the state. A State Con- 
ference of Charities has been called, at Lincoln, February 10,1597, with 
a view to promoting the establishment of a State Board of Charities. 
Nevada. Seventy-five per cent of tne prisoners in the State Pris- 


on are reported to be tramps. 


New Hampshire. The newly established State Board of Char- 
ities has custodial care of all dependent children between the ages of 
three and fifteen, finding homes for them in institutions or families. 
the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded children of New Hampshire are 
boarded in the institutions of other states. Two hundred and ninety- 
six chronic insane patients are kept in alms houses. In a population of 
100,000, there are in institutions: 415 prisoners, 702 insane patients, 650 
dependent children, and 1,200 paupers. 


New Jersey. The new State Reformatory at Rahway 


is to be 
conducted as hearly as practicable on the Elmira plan. The State 
Charities Aid Association supervises the taxpayer's charities. A move- 
ment is on foot for the removal of children from alms houses. There 
were in institutions at the last report, 2,612 insane, 2,047 paupers and 
about 1,500 prisoners. 


New Mexico. An effort is being planned for a State Board of 
Charities. The Territory makes appropriations in aid of a number 
of private institutions in lieu of public institutions. The Territory 
maintains an insane hospital with an average of sixty patients and a 


prison with an average of 178. 


New York. The revised State Constitution made important 
changes in the management of public institutions. Public money is 
no longer paid for the care of inmates of private institutions except 
under rules established by the State Board of Charities. A consider- 
able number of children were found in such institutions whose parents 


were willing and able to care for them. County care of the insane has 


been abolished, and the state has assumed the care of all insane pa- 


tients. The Craig Colony for Epileptics has made an auspicious begin- 
ning of its work. Prison labor is badly demoralized in the correctional 
institutions of the state. The Tofnbs prison is to be enlarged. The 
state is caring for 20,216 insane patients, 27,974 dependent children, 
and 12,241 prisoners. 

North Carolina. The system of county visitors under the Board 
of Public Charities works satisfactorily. Charity organization is mak- 


ing progress in the state. Punishment for larceny of iess than $20 
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has been reduced to imprisonment for one year. Under former laws 
children have been sent to hard labor for five years for the theft of a 
book or a chicken. 


North Dakota. The new Soldiers’ Home is in operation. Ninet 


per cent of the prisoners in the State Penitentiary are transients wh: 
came to the state during the harvest season. Juvenile delinquents 
are boarded in the South Dakota Reform School. 


Ohio. County out-door relief has been abolished on the recomme 
dation of the State Board of Charities, and all out-door relief is com 
mitted to the cities and towns. A law has been passed providing fo 
the interchange of commodities between the several state institutions 
which is expected to assist in solving the prison labor problem. The 
new hospital for Epiieptics has 600 inmates, many of whom are abk 
to assist, so that only 35 employes are required. 


Oregon. The charity and relief work of Portland is co-ordinated 
and assisted by the City Board of Charities. County authorities 
churches, and charitable societies refer cases to “the Board” for in 
vestigation, and act upon its advice. The county gives no out-door 
relief to able-bodied persons except in exchange for work. The re 
sults are pronounced satisfactory. 

Pennsylvania. The Association of the Directors of the Poor and 
Charities affiliates with the National Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection and sends delegates annually. The Western Training School 
for the feeble-minded is nearing completion in Venango County. Penn 
sylvania has in institutions 6,256 insane persons, and 3,062 criminals 
serving sentence. 

Rhode Island. The separate system is strictly maintained ir 
county jails. 

South Dakota. Another political revolution has taken place, and 
it is expected that the heads of all the state institutions will again be 
changed. The state institutions have been much hampered owing to 
the very limited appropriations available. 

Tennessee’ The Board of State Charities was organized Apri 
15, 1896, and has gone actively to work. A new state prison is soon to 
replace the old state prison at Nashville. The lease system having 
been abolished, the state has purchased a farm of 10,000 acres and 
coal mines in Morgan County for the employment of convicts. 

Texas. Texas has 4,400 convicts and 900 insane patients. The 
House of Correction and Reformatory at Gatesville is reported to be 
doing good work. 
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Utah. The name of the State Reform School has been changed 

the State Industrial School: the cottage plan is proposed. Utah 
as only four state institutions: the deaf mute institution, insane asy- 

u, industrial school, and the penitentiary. A movement is on foot 
, secure the following legislation from the legislature of 1897: First, 
\ law making provision for the care and education of the feeble-mind- 
d: second, a law to remove children from the custody of drunken and 
cious parents. 

Vermont. Vermont boards out feeble-minded, deaf. and blind 
children in the institutions of other states. The number of delinquents 
as increased of late years but is still much below the average in other 
states. 

Virginia. Appropriations for charitable institutions were reduced 
for 1896 on account of the hard times. A building exclusively for in- 
sine epileptics is proposed at the Central Hospital for colored insane. 
fhe state maintains a home for Confederate ex-soldiers and grants a 
small pension to a few of these. The annual expenditure in this di- 
rection is $140,000 annually. 

Washington. Washington had in institutions at last report 410 
convicts and 752 insane patients. The State Soldiers’ Home had 130 


Inmates, 


West Virginia. West Virginia has two asylums ‘For all con- 


ditions of unfortunates from the helplessly insane to the imbecile.” 
These two contained at last report 1,160 patients. 


Wisconsin. The contract system is giving way to the state ac- 
count system in the state prison. A second agent has been appointed 
for the State Public School resulting in a reduction of the number of 
nmates from 279 to 221. An institution for feeble-minded is being 
erected at Chippewa Falls. 

Wyoming. Two new institutions have been opened during the 


past year: the Wyoming General Hospital at Rock Springs and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Cheyenne. 


Ontario. The Ontario Assembly held in March passed an act for 
the encouragement of industrial colonies for the unemployed. Through 
the work for neglected and dependent children the population in the 
Industrial School for Boys has been reduced from 200 to 150. The 
Ontario government has been asked to appoint a female inspector of 
Jails, Refuges, etc. 

Much interest is manifested in the approaching meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction at Toronto, July 7-14. 
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1897, and the suggestion is made that the Conference should be called 
International. 

Mexico. It is announced that President Diaz will appoint dele- 
gates to the Toronto meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


1. The National Conference of Charities and Correction. Twenty 
fourth conference at Toronto, July 7-14, 1897; President, Alexande: 
Johnson, of Ft. Wayne, Ind; Gen’l Secretary, H. H. Hart, of St. Paul 
Minn. Special meeting at New Orleans, March 4-7, 1597, to be attende: 
by representatives of the National Conference of Charities and Corre: 
tion and delegates from the Southern states. 

2. The Colorado State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
Second Conference at Denver, March 21-23, 1894; President, Wm. F 
Slocum, LL. D., of Colorado Springs: Secretary, John H. Gabriel, o 
Denver. (No meeting in 1895 or 1896.) 

3. The Illinois State Conference of Charities and Correction, at 
Springfield, November 12-13. President, Arthur Reynolds, M. D., of 
Chicago; Secretary, Gu: F. Miner, of Springfield. Second conference 
at Springfield in November, 1897; President, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of Chicago; Secretary, Mrs. John Lutz, of Lincoln. 

4. The Indiana State Conference of Charities and Correction. Sixth 
annual conference at Evansville, October —— 1897; President, Supt 
T. J. Charlton, of Plainfield; Secretary, Miss Mary T. Wilson, of Evans 
ville. 

5. The Michigan Conference of County Agents and Convention of 
the Board of Corrections and Charities. Fifteenth annual meeting at 
Reed City, December 9-10, 1896; President, John W. Holcomb, of Grand 
Rapids; Secretary, Agent Stanley C. Griffin, of Coldwater. 

6. The Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction 
Sixth annual conference at St. Cloud, October 13-15, 1897; President, 
Dr. T. C. Clark, of Stillwater,; Secretary, Miss Louise Mott, of Fari 
bault. 

7. The Missouri State Convention of Charities and Correction, 
First meeting at St. Louis, Dec. 10-11, 1896; President, W. H. Moore, 
of St. Louis; Secretary, E. C. Rowse, of St. Louis. Next meeting at 
St. Louis, in October, 1897. 


KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS, 


S The Nebraska State Conference of Charities and Correction 
first meeting at Lincoln; Feb. 10, 1897; Secretary, Rev. A. W. Clark, 
2°7 Chamber of Commerce, Omaha. 

9, The New England Conference of Charities, Correction and 
Philanthropy. Second annual conference at Newport, R. L, October 
10-13, 1894; President, Col. John Hare Powell, of Newport. (No meet 
ng in 1895 or 1896.) 

10. The New York Convention of County Superintendents of the 
Poor. ‘Cwenty-seventh annual convention at Thousand Island Park, 
June, 1897; President, Henry Esser, of Westchester; Secretary, James 
W. Ives, of Wyoming. 

11. The Ohio State Conference of Charities and Correction. Sev- 
enth annual conference at Toledo, October , 1897; President, Capt. 
David Lanning, of Xenia; Secretary, Joseph P. Byers, of Columbus. 

12. The Pacific Coast Conference of Charities. First conference 
at San Francisco, December 7-11, 1886; Second conference, November, 
1887. (No meeting since.) 

18. The Pennsylvania Association of Directors of the Poor and 
Charities. Twenty-third annual meeting at Scranton, October——, 1897; 
President,-,.Dr. James W. Walk, of Philadelphia; Secretary, W. P. 
Hunker, of Allegheny; Corresponding Secretary, Robt. D. McGonnigle, 
of Pittsburg. 

14 The Utah Conference of Charities and Correction. First com 
ference at Salt Lake City, February 2, 1893. (No meeting since.) 

15. The Wisconsin State Conference of Charities and Correction. 
(Organized in 1881.) Eighth conference at Madison, Feb. 2-4, 1897: 
President, W. H. Graebner, of Milwaukee; Secretary, Lynn S. Pease, 
of Wauwatosa. 


ORGANIZATIONS KINDRED TO THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


1. The American Social Science Association: General meeting of 
1896, at Saratoga, Aug. 31, Sept. 4; President, F. J. Kingsbury, LL. D. 
of Waterbury, Conn.; General Secretary, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, 
Mass. 


2. The National Prison Association. Next annual conference at 


Austin, Texas, October 16-20, 1897; President, General R. Brinkerhoff, 
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of Mansfield, Ohio; Secretary, Rev. John L. Milligan, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; Financial Secretary, Joseph P. Byers, of Columbus, Ohio. 

3. The American Medico-Psychological Association. Next meet- 
ing in Baltimore, May 11-14, 1897; President, T. O. Powell, M. D., of 
Milledgeville, Ga.; Secretary, Henry M. Hurd, M. D., of Baltimore. 


4. The Association of Assistant Physicians of Hospitals for the 


Insane. Fifth semi-annual meeting at Mendota, Wis., May 1, 1897; 


President, Geo. A. Post, M. D., of Mendota; Secretary, Irwin H. Neff, 
M. D., of Pontiac, Mich. 

5. The Association of Medical Officers of American Institutions for 
Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Persons. Next meeting at Orillia, Ont., 
July 15-16, 1897; President, M. W. Barr, M. D., of Elwyn, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, A. C. Rogers, M. I)., of Faribault, Minn. 

6. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. Conven- 

tion at Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. Next convention in Spring of 1897, 
time and place not fixed; President, E. M. Gallaudet, LL. D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Secretary, Supt. S. T. Walker, of Jacksonville, Il. 
7. The Association of Instructors of the Blind. Biennial meeting 
at Pittsburg, July 14-16, 1896; President, Supt. J. J. Dow, of Faribault, 
Minn. Next biennial meeting in July or August, 1898, probably at 
Chautauqua or Asbury Park; President, Supt. F. D. Morrison, of Bal- 
timore, Md.; Chairman of Executive Committee, Supt. Wm. B. Wait, of 
New York. 

8. The Illinois State Association of Supervisors, County Commis- 
sioners and County Clerks. Annual convention at Ottawa, Feb. 16-18, 
1897; President, Hon. C. S. Hearns, of Quincy; Secretary, John H. 
Piper, of Springtield. 

9. The Indiana Association of Township Trustees. Last meeting at 
Indianapolis, Jan. 14, 1897. 

10. Michigan Superintendents of the Poor and Union Association. 
Annual convention at Coldwater, September, 1897; President, G. W. 
Teeple, Pinckney; Secretary, G. W. Robertson, Mt. Clemens. 


The Charities Review. 


Editor-in-Chief, FRED. H. WINE3, LL. D. 


Business Manager, Mr. N. H. ROSENAU. 


The CHARITIES REVIEW has been enlarged, improved and broadened 
in Scope. It is indispensable to every student of Charities and Correction. 

Sample copies sent on request. 

Subscription price $2.00 per year. Subscriptions and requests for 
Sample Copies Should be sent to 


N. S. ROSENAU, 128 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The National Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 


A Chronicle of the Work of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction and kindred organizations. 

Published Quarterly by the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Address 


H. H. HART, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 


Published Quarterly by the Board of State Charities. 


Price, cents per year. 


Address ERNEST BICKNELL, Indianapolis. 
i] . ese s 
The Minnesota Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 
A Record of Public and Private Charitable and Correctional Work 
in Minnesota. 


Published Quarterly by the State Board of Correction and Chari- 
ties. Price, 25 cents per year. Address 


H. H. HART, St. Paul. 


THE Onio0 BULLETIN OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Published Quarterly by the Board of State Charities. 


Address JOSEPH P. BYERS, - Columbus, Ohio. 


THE STATE’S DUTY. 


Devoted to Consistent Education, Legislation, and Labor for the 
Elevation of Dependent and Homeless Classes. Official Organ of the 
Missouri State Convention of Chariies and Corre tions. 

Published Monthly by W. H. Moore. Price $1.00 per year. 


Address W. H. MOORE, 106-108 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS for 


CANAL Silks, Dress Goods, French Organdies, Laces and 

AND Embroideries, Exclusive Novelties in Washable Dress 
BOURBON Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Shirt Waists, 

STREETS, e « ec «© « « - Millinery, Shoes, 


NEW ORLEANS, La. Gents’ Furnishings, Carpets, Etc. 


A. SCHWARTZ & SONS. 


We are now showing our Spring Importations, which comprise the latest 
ideas in Spring Silks, the handsomest Grenadines, French Organ- 
dies in unique and artistic designs, and the most superb assortment of Wash- 
able Dress Fabrics ever exhibited in the country. 


All New and Exclusive Styles. Prices always the Lowest 


Our Dress-Making Department is in charge of Madame 
Schweitzer, a Parisian Modiste, renowned for her exquisite taste and 
exclusive styles. The most Elaborate Gowns can be made in our Superior Dress 
Making Department at very short notice. 


A. SCHWARTZ & SONS, Canal and Bourbon Streets. 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMPLETED AND IN 
COURSE OF ERECTION DESIGNED BY 


WW. B. DUNNELL, Architect. 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


Minneapolis, - Minn. 
Minnesota State Reform School, Red Wing. Minnesota State Soldiers Home, Minnehaha 
Public School, Owatonna. - ** School for Feeble Minded 
Hospital for Insane, Fergus Falls. * ** Agricultural School 


THE. VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS 


Grand Rapids Conference of Charities and Correction 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


540 pages, cloth. 8 vo., Address orders to 
price $1.50, H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn. 


W. W. GARRE 


Lumber 
Manufacturer 


New Orleans, La. 
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. LADIES 


VISITING 
»-NEW ORLEANS 


Are informed that, perhaps, the most elegant millinery 
establishment in the United States—at least so it is pro- 
nounced —is Kreeger’s, 811 Canal Street, Second and 
Third Floors. 

But of still more interest, doubtless, will be the 
announcement that its elegant floors are filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest Parisian Millinery just received 
for the spring of 1897. 

The buyer of this famous millinery house is still 
abroad and will continue to send regularly all the latest 
millinery creations of Europe. If you are at all interested 
—and what woman is not!—you will enjoy a visit to this 
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most fashionable millinery house. 


S. Cc. KREECER, 


811 Canal St. 
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Manufacturers and 
Wholesale 


WM. H. THOMAS & CO. 


Institution Specialties. 


622 Market 


Dealers in 


Philadelphia, 


We devote our time and give special attention to furnishing SUPPLIES FOR INSTITUTIONS 


rect convection with foreign and domestic manufacturers enables us to furnish all goods 


possible prices 
following goods: 


White Blankets 

Gray Blankets 

Scarlet Blankets 

White Bed Spreads, in special 
widths 

Ducks, all widths and lengths 

Colored Bed Spreads, in linen 
and cotton. 

Tickings, 7-8 and 4-4 

Linen Towels 

Linen for Roller Towels 

Surgery Gauze 

Table Linen, all widths, in 
bleached and cream 

Women's Seamless Hose 

Women’s Balbriggan Hose 

Men's Half Hose 

Chenille Curtains 

Fancy Table Covers 

Blue and Brown Ducks and 
Dinims 

Men’s Unlaundried Shirts 

Straw Mattress Ticks 

All widths Rubber Sheeting 

Rubber Laundry Aprons 


Goops We ConrTROL. 


Our Urine Proof Rub- 
ber Blanket. 


Guaranteed. Size, 45x72, for 
mattress protection 
Our Indestructible 
Blankets 


for destructive patients. 
use in fifty 
atitutions 
Size. 64x82. 
each. 


In 
of the leading in- 
in United States. 
Weight six pounds 


Our Improved Slipper 


for men and women. Made in 
one piece, except seam at heel 
Made in buff and grain leather 
as desired 


Making this our specialty, and being conversant with wants of institutions 


lect such goods as are especially adapted to their needs. We are prepared at all times to fur 


Rubber Upholstery Cl 
Rubber Pillows and ( 
Airand Water Beds 
Moleskins and Cordur: 
Strong Dress Goods 
Men’s Combination S 
Camesoles. 
Colored Woo! Fiannels 
Cheviots for dresses ar 
Cotton Flunnels 
Men's and Women’s H 
chiefs, Strainer-Linet 
Bleached and Cream Tal 
kins, Plaid Glass Lin 
Men’s and Women’s | 
Rubber Spittoons & Cha 
Table Oil Cloths 
Table Padding 
Tapestry Plush for Cur 
Curtain Scrim 


Rubb’r & Cocoa Mat’ne & M 


Special attention giver 


ufacture of Men's ( 
for Institutions only 
Cassimeres by the Pic 


SAMPLES OF ANY OF ABOVE ARTICLES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


Information in regard to any articles not in our line cheerfully obtained and forwarded t¢ 
intendents or Stewards, and if desired, will put them in direct communication with manufactur: 


WM. H. THOMAS & CO., 


622 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please Listen! 


if You want to Know Some 


of the Good Qualities of the 


Rein STEEL PortTasLe Bake Oven 


+7100 


IN USE = 


Three Sizes, 50, 80 and 120 Loaves. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


= 
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WHAT it has done 
HOW it is done 
WHERE it is done 
WHO does it 


Good Reading! 


- - ares 


ERIE CO. BANK &LOG 


Full of Facts! 


\) 
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UFEALO, N-Y- 


QAK GROVE HOSPITAL 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases, 


eee 


Grounds comprise sixty acres of stately oaks 
and are picturesque and secluded. Buildings 
roomy, homelike, free from institutional fea- 

tures, and erected with 
especial reference to the 
care of nervous and 
* : mental invalids. 
rs ' interiors Brigh 
juipment for hydro- ~ tenet ‘a Cheerful, mais Fun. 
erapeutic and electri- TiS UR sai ie My nishings, Superior Ap- 
tres — bie emg ee & § pointments,SkitledAttend- 
modern — Static, 2 mee 
vanic and Faradic = + swe" § ance, First-class Cuisine. 
pparatus, Electric * ) ; " 
Turkish and Rus- 
an Bathsand Massage. 
Noyes Amusement Hall in connection with the 
H sp ital, containing gymnasium, billiard room, 
bi vling alley, hall for assemblies, sitting room, 
lounging room and library, furnishes ideal facili- 
ties for indoor sports and diversion. Carriages for 
daily use of patients free. For terms, address 


a, C. 6. BURR, Medical Director, FLINT, wich. 


The [lilwaukee Sanitaria 


For Nervous and [lental Diseases. 


UNDER THE CHARGE OF Dr. RICHARD DEWEY. 


Situation Ideal. Appointments Home-Like. Equipment Complete. 


Located in a charming country region, three miles from Mil- 
waukee. Large and attractive grounds. 

Readily accessible by Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. and 
two lines of street cars from Milwaukee. Two and one-half hours 
ride from Chicago. 

Dr. Dewey may be seen at the Chicago office of the Sanitarium, 
Venetian Building, 34 Washington St., Room 1114, Wednesdays tén to 
one o'clock and Fridays twelve to two o'clock, except in July and 
August. 

Address for further information, 


RICHARD DEWEY, M. D. 
WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


Pillsbury’ Ss Best Flour _ 


oes Ae the Head! 


: : BECAUSE chemical analysis 
proves it to be a pure health food, 
with all the Gluten and other Pro- 
teids of the wheat retained, while 
the deleterious parts, such as the 
woody or fibrous outer covering of 
the berry, are rejected. 

: Bread made from Pillsbury’s 

Best i is pleasing to the eye and the 
palate, and, what is far more im- _ aed 
portant, is first-class in health giv- “"Siiaes 
ing qualities. 


al SALe esi ALL RAOVCERS. 


THE — STEEL RANGE AND FURNACE C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ourrits aad Wo) elu aN ance 
OUTFITS RANGES 


121 WEST FIFTH STREET. = CINCINNATI, O. 


(MONON ROUTE) 
CHICAGO AND THE OHIO RIVER. 


Connecting at LOUISVILLE and CINCINNATI with the L. & N. and Q. &C 
Lines for ALL POINTS SOUTH, Pullman Equipment. 


THROUGH SLEEPER FOR WASHINGTON 


vie C. H. &2D., B. &0. 8S. W. and B. & 0. 


FRANK J, REED, G. P. A., : SIDNEY B. JONES, City Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO. : 232 Clark Street. 


